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CLUB NOTICES 


Tonight’s speaker is... 
Brian Ibbotson 


Brian is from Roydhouse Photographic Supplies in Ryrie Street and he will talk about digital camera technology. 


At the July meeting 
...the speaker will be Professor David Galloway 


Professor Galloway is from the Melbourne University Veterinary School and the Monash Institute of Medical 
Research. He will be talking about reproduction and assisted reproduction programs for a range of species including 
sharks and gorillas. 





President’s Corner We Weleome 
..- Deborah Evans 
Mr Kevin & Mrs Diane Robinson 
Chris Blackney 
World Environment Day, June 5th Lyn Lea 
To celebrate World Environment Day, the City of Greater Geelong 
presented its annual Environment Awards at a ceremony which also 
launched the Discussion Report for Community Feedback regarding the 
city's Environment Management Strategy 2005-2010. A number of GFNC 
members participated in workshops during the community consultation 
process which was part of the preparation of this draft strategy. The 
strategy sets out the Geelong Sustainability Framework and the Action Plan 
for 2005-2010. Comments on the draft strategy are now being sought by 5 
August. 


to the Club 
and wish them a long and 
happy association. 


This year's Environment Awards recognised the work of Steve Smithyman, 
who won the individual award, and the Swan Bay Integrated Catchment 
Management Committee, with which Steve is also involved. The school's 
award went to Newtown Primary School for an innovative project to raise 
awareness of where our stormwater goes and what goes into it. Watch out 
for their yellow fish stencils marking stormwater drains! 


GFNC Website 


... Barry Lingham 


An observations (plant, 
mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate 
etc.) can be emailed to the GFNC 
email address or phoned to Barry 
(5255 4291) so that they can be 
incorporated onto the site frequently. 


Barwon Water's new ecologically-sustainable display home 

The Barwon Water Environmental Consultative Committee, on which the 
GFNC is represented, held their last meeting at Sharland Oasis, a display 
home built to showcase technologies for energy and water efficiency. The 
house was built using environmentally-friendly materials, including some 
interesting examples of recycled timbers, and has a range of rainwater and 
greywater tank systems installed. 


Members will then be able to find 
out about interesting sightings very 
quickly by checking the webpage. 


For more information, go to their website <www.barwonwater.vic.gov.au/ 
sharlandoasis> or visit the house (Saturdays, Sundays and Mondays 12-5 
pm) at 7 Lomandra Avenue, Hamlyn Heights. 


Boneseeding 

Thanks to Rob, Claire and Dennis for again organising our ‘weeding’ day 
and to all the participants. If we can keep increasing our number of 
volunteers we may succeed in our aim of clearing the top of our site. (See 
Claire’s report on p. 3) 


Photograph on front cover by 
Craig Morley 


Arctic Tern 
(See article on page13) 
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Members are encouraged to 
arrive early at general meetings. 


The room will be open at 7.15 pm to allow members to 
use the library, buy raffle tickets, pick up their copy of 
Geelong Naturalist, have a cup of tea or coffee and, of 
course, chat to other members and visitors. 


Next Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Thursday 16 June 2005 


Little River Earth Sanctuary 


Leader: Melissa Doherty from LRES 

As on our previous visit in October 2003 Melissa will 
guide us through some of the 160 hectares of mainly old- 
growth Box Woodland, and we hope to augment their list 
of birds recorded on the property. On our last visit we 
recorded 44 species (and had excellent views of 
Pademelons and Rufous Bettong). 


Meet: 8.30 am at Corio Shopping Centre carpark, south- 
west corner adjacent to the corner of Gellibrand Street 
and Goulburn Avenue. 

or 9.00 at the LRES homestead carpark. The 
entrance is situated on the Little River-Ripley Road, 5 km 
from the turnoff on the Geelong-Bacchus Marsh Road 
(23.5 km north of the Corio Shopping Centre) 
Finish: About 12.30 pm 


Bring: Lunch and enjoy the vista from the Mount 
Rothwell Homestead verandah. 


Entrance Fee: $8.80 


Enquiries: Polly Cutcliffe 5244 0182 


Reminder 


annual fees are now due 


Mid-week Bird Group 


Advance Notice 


July 21 excursion will be to Bannockburn 
Leader: Gordon McCarthy 


Details in July Naturalist 
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Beauglehole books 
The Distribution and Conservation of Vascular Plants 


News just to hand is that the missing Mallee book is 

being re-printed in a small run. | hope to obtain a copy, 
or copies and these will be made available to members 
who received the other 12 books. There may also be a 


few full 13 book sets available at a later date. Meanwhile 
the payment received for those already delivered has 
been forwarded to the Beauglehole family. 

Trevor Pescott 






















Free 
Environmental workshops 


Organised by Greening Australia, Colac Otway 
Shire, City of Greater Geelong and Surf Coast 
Shire. 


Weeds: Weed ecology, identification and 
management with Kate Blood and Randall 
Robinson on Friday 17 June. 


Revegetation Tour: Geelong area in June. 


Contact John Rees 5231 6913 for dates and 
details. 





Volunteers needed for mailing roster 


We need two more people who are willing to send the 
Geelong Naturalist out twice a year or 4 people who are 
willing to do the mailing once a year. It’s not a difficult 
task. 


Contact Jan Venters 5222 2830 


A Field Guide to Australian Fungi 
by Bruce Fuhrer 


360 pages 

548 photographs with descriptions 

introductory notes on biology, occurrence, food, 
classification and distribution 

a glossary, suggestions for further reading, index 
illustration of spore types inside both covers. 


Price is $40 


Dick Southcombe is taking orders for Bruce. 
Phone 5243 3916 
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Club Excursion to You Yangs 
Sunday 15 May 2005 


W. were due to convene at the Information Centre at 
10.00 a.m., but long before that some earlier-risers were 
scouring the Yellow Gums near the centre for any sign of 
the elusive Podargus. Once assembled at the due time, 
we began a systematic hour's search, still without luck. 


There were two bonus points though. We watched for 
some time a Black-chinned Honeyeater gathering 
something, we couldn't tell what, from the back of a 
Koala. It wasn't fur, although the Koala was in the process 
of moulting its summer fluff in favour of a denser winter 
coat. And there was the Common Brushtail Possum 
sleeping in the toilet block. Koala and possum, two more 
for the Mammal Atlas. As we reassembled at the car park, 
ready to move to the next stop, it was Sheila who looked 
skyward—and saw them. Two Tawny Frogmouths perched 
directly above our cars. Podargus at last! 


On to Kurrajong Picnic Area where we checked two 
stumps where Sugar Gliders often live. Years ago, an 
axeman chipped some firewood shingles from the larger 
stump, rendering it unfit for glider habitation, and the 
second seemed unoccupied. We looked at the Monkey 
Puzzle tree, just barely surviving in the dry soil where it 
was planted perhaps 80 years ago. The Canary Island 
Pines growing there are now superb trees. Hans told us of 
one which was felled but proved too tough for the saw-mill 
to handle. So much for a softwood. 


At the Stockyards, our third stop, we checked the Black 
Rock Skink abode but it was too cool for the lizards to be 


Bird List 


Australasian Shoveler: 2 males, 2 females, Barros Dams 

Grey Teal: 1 at Barros Dams 

Chestnut Teal: 6 at Barros Dams 

Hoary-headed Grebe: 13 at Barros Dams 

Whistling Kite 

Brown Falcon 

Black-fronted Dotterel: 2 at Barros Dams 

Masked Lapwing: Barros Dams 

Common Bronzewing: including 6 feeding in open field off 
Eastern Paddock 

Brush Bronzewing: 1 flushed from Boneseed area, Barros Dams 

Galah 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 

Purple-crowned Lorikeet 

Eastern Rosella 

Red-rumped Parrot 

Tawny Frogmouth: 2 near Information Centre 

White-throated Treecreeper 

Superb Fairy-wren 

Spotted Pardalote 

Striated Pardalote 

Weebill: 1 at Kurrajong Ave; 1 at Cressy Gully Track 

Brown Thornbill 

Yellow-rumped Thornbill 

Yellow Thornbill: common in Black Wattles 

Red Wattlebird 

Noisy Miner: heard from trees off SE corner of reserve 

Yellow-faced Honeyeater 


.. [revor Pescott 


basking. One rock-slab nearby revealed a huge family of 
juvenile Huntsman Spiders—| wonder what they feed on. 
Do they disperse at night and return for the day? There 
seemed no indication of siblicide. 


Cressy Gully Track turnoff for lunch, and while Dave 
found an odd leaf-gall and bagged a fine, helmetted 
Gumleaf Grasshopper, others went to the Barros Pit 
wetlands in search of birds. 


Next stop, after the mandatory lunch-hour R and R, was 
a small wetland where Mosquito Fish, tiny yabbies and a 
fine black mudeye was found. [see page 10 for Dave 
King’s description] 


Last port-of-call was another wetland on East Flat—or is 
that Eastern Paddock? Here some of us loafed awhile 
after dredging some tadpoles and two bright pink Fairy 
Shrimps from the pond, while others more energetic 
searched for more birds to add to the already fine list. 


The only disappointment: Geoff Gayner, who knows more 
about the You Yangs Brittle Greenhoods than anyone 
else, couldn't find any in flower. The January—February 
deluge was too early, and with no follow-up rain, few 
orchids have flowered this year. 


My thanks to Geoff for his persistent efforts to find a 
flowering orchid, to Marilyn Hewish who volunteered to 
compile the bird list, and of course to the 18 Club 
members who made it a memorable day. 


White-plumed Honeyeater 

Black-chinned Honeyeater: 2 at entrance (1 pecking at fur of 
Koala); 1 at Kurrajong Ave; 1 at Eastern Paddock 

White-naped Honeyeater 

New Holland Honeyeater 

Jacky Winter: 1 at Eastern Paddock 

Scarlet Robin: single males, Barros Dams, dam on Great Circle 
Drive SE of Cressy Gully Track 

Flame Robin: 1 brown bird high up in Sugar Gum in plantation, 
Kurrajong Ave; 1 male bathing in dam in Eastern 
Paddock; 3 males, 5 brown birds in field off E boundary 
of reserve 

Crested Shrike-tit: 2 at Kurrajong Ave 

Golden Whistler 

Grey Shrike-thrush 

Restless Flycatcher: 2 at Eastern Paddock 

Magpie-lark 

Grey Fantail 

Willie Wagtail 

Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 

Dusky Woodswallow: 1 near SE corner of reserve 

Australian Magpie 

Little Raven 

White-winged Chough: 15 at Eastern Paddock 

Red-browed Finch 

Diamond Firetail: 1 at Eastern Paddock 

European Goldfinch 

Mistletoebird 

Welcome Swallow 

Common Starling 
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Invertebrates from the May Excursion to the You Yangs 


...Dave King 
Grasshopper, Goniaea australasiae, Acrididae Black House Spider, Badumna insignis, Desderidae 
Dragonfly larva, Aeshna brevistyla, Aeshnidae Jumping Spider, Plexippus validus, Salticidae 
Beetle, Gonocephalum sp., Opatrinae Sac Spider, Clubiona sp., Clubionidae. 
Bull Ant, Myrmecia nigriscapa, Myrmeciinae Wolf Spider, Lycosa sp., Lycosidae 
Ant, Sphinctomyrmex sp., Ponerinae Worm, Spenceriella sp. Annelida 
Ant, Campomyra femorata, Formicinae Scorpion, Cercophonius squama, Botheruridae 
White-tailed Spider, Lampona cylindrata, Lamponidae Huntsman Spider, Delena cancerides, Heteropodidae. 


Boneseed Report 


You Yangs 28-29 May 2005 
...Claire Greenwell 


F ive members on Saturday and lucky 13 on Sunday! Wonderful!! Thank you! Sheila counted 500+ Boneseed in an 
hour or so in the area down from the Saddle picnic area and between the road and the West Walk to Rockwell 
Road—Polly and | didn’t count ours— perhaps we should have. This area is very clear of Boneseed, only small ones 
and quite a lot of those had turned brown and died—hopefully from the weed controls introduced in the last few years. 
The same cannot be said for the area ten-minutes walk along the West Walk from the picnic area to where our ‘area’ 
ends in the next ‘saddle’ just past the lovely big tor. This area is going to have a concentrated effort put in to keep it 
clear. Our ‘theory’ is that if we can keep our area relatively clear from the top down, native species will gradually come 
back as they have in the area mentioned above. 


Thank you again for the great effort! (And the excellent chance for socialising!) Joe, Den and | were rewarded by a 
female Pink Robin flying into a Black Wattle just before we left. 
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Neil McInnes and Joe Hubbard 





Australian Naturalists Network 


Club members who did not respond to the first notice of 
July 2004 and are now interested in attending ANN’s 
High Country Get-together based at Harrietville and 


Jindabyne from 16 January to 2 February 2006 are 
advised to contact Dick Southcombe as soon as possible 
as numbers are limited. Cost $1600—$1650, transport ex 
Tullamarine, meals, accommodation and park fees 
included. 
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Out and About 


| t had been found on the rock shelf at Point Addis and 
even though it looked like a strange orange flower bud at 
the end of a long pale stalk, | knew it was an animal. It 


...Valda Dedman 


The praying mantis with which | am most familiar is 
shorter than my little finger and green; the mantis that 
landed at Pollocksford in mid-April after a northerly gale 
was as long as my middle finger and brown-bodied with 


was one of the tunicates or sea squirts, often called a Sea just a green edge to its front wing. It was Tenodera 


Tulip, Pyura, maybe P. gibbosa ssp. gibbosa, which has 
been described as looking like a knobbly orange potato, 
and which occurs right around the southern coasts of 
Australia (including Tasmania ) from Perth to Brisbane. 
Sea Tulips are usually attached to the substrate just 
below the low tide line, and although they are not a 
colonial species, several often grow side by side like 
flowers in a subterranean garden. 


The orange tunic (test) is a tough outer protective layer 
that is composed of tunicin, chemically allied to cellulose 
and produced by the body wall. The body is saclike with 
muscular walls that enclose a water-filled cavity called the 
atrium. 


After a short free-swimming larval life, Sea Tulips settle 
down on their rock and never wander away again. They 
obtain food from sea water which they siphon in and out 
through two openings. One species that occurs near 
Sydney may be coloured mauve or red or orange by an 
encrusting sponge. 

kkk 





Head of Sea Tulip 
Photograph: Valda Dedman 


australasiae, common around Brisbane where it is known 
as the Purplewinged Mantid. The large fan-shaped hind- 
wing has a network of dark veins, but these did not 
appear purple in my specimen. 


Closer scrutiny revealed a complexity of protective plates 
of armour, simple feelers that could swivel on ball joints, 
two large eyes and several small ones, feelers around the 
mouth, spines for grasping prey on the legs and feet. 


Praying Mantids can be found over most of Australia and 
are found on all types of vegetation. They are easily 
recognised because of their triangular heads with large 
eyes and their habit of sitting motionless with their 
predatory forelegs held together in as if in supplication. 
‘Mantis’ comes from the Greek word for prophet or 
soothsayer. The torso sways from side to side as if the 
insect is in a trance, but it is really following its insect 
prey, sizing up its distance away and the best moment to 
strike. Their aim is deadly accurate. Mantids can swivel 
their triangular heads round sideways to face you. The 
forelegs are spined and can snap back against the femur 
like a shutting pen-knife blade. They eat their victims alive 
and a female’s victim can include the male even while he 
is mating with her. The mating male creeps up to her ever 
so slowly; it may take him an hour to move 30 cm. A 
nerve centre in his head inhibits him from mating until he 
actually clasps the female, but once started copulation 
cannot be stopped even if she bites off his head. 

They never eat plant food. 


The female lays 80—100 eggs in a tough spongy capsule 
that starts as liquid beaten to a froth by her body 
movements. She may do this 20 times in her lifetime. The 
young hatch together and at first hang from the egg case 
by a silken thread. They moult up to 12 times, but cannot 
produce silk after the first moult. 


Although it has been long thought that mantids cannot 
hear, one South American species has recently been 
found to have two tympana (eardrums) in a groove on its 
metathorax, that body segment to which the third pair of 
legs and the hindwings are attached. It ‘hears’ the same 
frequencies as echo-locating bats. 


kkk 


Now I have a question. Have you ever seen a Wonga 
Pigeon in the Otways? All my bird references state they 
Wongas do not occur west of Melbourne, but among the 
‘goodies’ which I took home from the Club’s library 
surplus, | found an account of a FNCV Easter camp near 
Gellibrand in 1950 (Victorian Naturalist 67, 54), which 
says that the participants saw the Wonga pigeons after 
which the property ‘Wonga Wonga Guest Ranch’, where 


Continued next page... 
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they were staying, was ‘presumably’ named. The locality 
has long been known as Wonga—the Wonga block 
contains a Wonga forest, and the Wonga ridge or 
escarpment carried a tramway from the Wonga timber mill 
on the Gellibrand River in the 1930s. Where did the 
locality name come from? Not from Pandora pandorea the 
Gippsland Wonga Wonga vine, which is not a plant of the 
Otways. 


The name of the white-fleshed pigeon Leucosarcia 
melanoleuca that made such good eating was given as 
the native ‘Go-ad-gong’ in the 1791 painting by the 
convict artist Thomas Watling in Sydney, the picture from 
which the species’ description was made by Latham in 
England in 1801. An even earlier painting called it 
‘Wonga-Wungee’. The aboriginal name comes from the 
bird’s call, which is unforgettable. Pizzey describes it as a 
‘loud far-carrying high-pitched whistling coo or ‘wonk’, 
easily imitated by blowing through cupped hands; 
repeated monotonously’. And the bird ‘typically spends 
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the middle of day perched; often calling incessantly’. It 
can be heard at a range of two kilometres. lts appearance 
is also distinctive; the only pigeon with a spotted front, the 
only slate-grey pigeon. It is plump, often on the ground 
where it feeds, and easily observed. How could a 
Common Bronzewing or Brush Bronzewing, both of which 
occur in the Otways, be mistaken for a Wonga? Did those 
Field Naturalists really see Wonga Pigeons in 1950? 


We went to Gellibrand and found Wonga Road and drove 
through good Wonga Pigeon country right up to the 
escarpment which abuts the Otway State Forest, but of 
course we saw no Wongas, just as we had expected. The 
1950s party noted that ‘St. John’s Wort and an exotic 
heath seemed to be gaining a hold in scrubby country 
nearer the homestead’. We saw Spanish Heath, more 
than 50 years later, and remembered Kate Blood’s 
warnings from the May general meeting about garden 


escapees. 
<p 


Orange-bellied Parrot survey results 
22 May 2005 


... Craig Morley 


Thank you TO ALL INTREPID COUNTERS 


Here is a Summary of counts so far.. 


Parrot 


Lake Connewarre (delta 
islands & S mainland 


Orange-bellled 


= i) * | 


. (NB this is not necessarily complete) 


Blue-winged 
Parrot 


Rob Mackenzie 
et al. 


Swan Bay 15 Barry Lingham, 
Bretan Clifford et al. 
Breamlea & Point Impossible eo o Ml John Peter 


Thanks to all who helped to paint the picture on the 22 May. Please pass on count information—even it is nil—to 
Dean Ingwersen or Craig Morley. 





Thanks once again 


ORANGE-BELLIED PARROT SURVEYS 
2005 


23 & 24 July (Saturday & Sunday) 
18 September (Sunday) 


Geelong area coordinator: 
Craig Morley 
Phone: 5221 4604 (after hours until 9pm) 
e-mail (Tuesday to Friday): 


morley.craig. 





edumail.vic.gov.au 


Yoi know how I harp on about 
always expect the unexpected? Well, 
| have to share with you this gem of 
the totally unexpected that | found in 
my diary for June 2004. The place? 
Broken River N.R., 4 km south of 
Byron Bay. 


We had found the track for the cliff top 
nature trail—down steeply through 
good quality rainforest and on to the 
beach. Deserted, we thought. 


Binocular scanning—Sea-eagle on 
distant rock stack (this is good!)— 
another circling (even better!)—then 
in the close foreground a naked 
gentleman walking towards the sea. 


Quite perplexed, and somewhat 
embarrassed, we decided to retreat 
and as we turned to go we were 
confronted by another—minus his 
bottom garments—at hand shaking 
distance. Needless to say we didn't 
make that gesture. 


KKK 


The birds like the red berries of the 
Cotoneaster in the back garden—the 
Crimson Rosellas (usually the 
greenish juveniles), Tasmanian 
Silvereye (chestnut flank) etcetera. 


lt was here | witnessed a grey bird 
tucking into the ripe berries. | had to 
really convince myself that this was a 
Golden Whistler—this eating habit 
was something | didn’t know about! 
(Learning curve is still going up!) We 
watched a Grey Fantail feeding near 
the window—now you have to check 
to see if it’s a Tasmanian visitor— 
something | couldn't do! (More 
learning!) The other day an Eastern 
Spinebill was feeding from the long 
tubular flowers of a salvia—beak 
wasn't long enough—so pierced the 
flowers at the base to get at the good 
stuff. (Didn't know that!) 


And for something completely 
different. Check for large jelly fish 
(Moonjelly), a floating umbrella with 
lots of dangling handles, at Eastern 
Beach, Western Beach and 
Rippleside. It’s a good place for a 
walk. 
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This Month 


Yellow-tailed... 

Lara 4 June 2002 

Dusk was approaching as we turned 
into Windermere Road, Lara. It was 
then we saw the Yellow-tailed Black- 
Cockatoos. It was a dramatic sight, 
close to 100 of these great birds flying 
in a loose line abreast, wing-tip to 
wing-tip, heading across us and south 
towards Geelong. Then we turned 
south and travelled in conjunction with 
the birds. For a couple of kilometres 
we kept them in our sight but 
eventually lost them to the dark 
background, buildings and fading 
light. 


As we turned our backs on the birds, 
and switched on car lights, | 
wondered where they could be 
heading so purposefully, would they 
reach their night roost, and what if 
they didn’t? 


„Black... 

Newtown 8 June 2002 

10.00 am. A flock of Black-Cockatoos 
(100+) flew low northwards into a 
strong north wind. They were strung 
out in a long line a few birds wide. 
This could have been the same flock 
seen at Lara. 


.„Cockatoos! 

Botanic Gardens, Geelong 

31 June 2004 

There was no mistaking the wailing 
calls which seemed all around us in 
Eastern Park. A flock of Yellow-tailed 
Black-Cockatoos flying into an 
exceptionally strong wind, hovered, 
then landed en masse on a wind- 
tossed pine tree close by. There were 
more still, calling and flying over the 
gardens and among the trees. It 
seemed we were surrounded by 
excitement. Some were carrying half- 
eaten green pinecones as if their 
feeding had been interrupted. A few 
seemed to be playing with the wind, 
hovering, then being propelled rapidly 
backwards, (yes flying backwards!), 
before banking away. I fancied it to be 
a lot like a schoolyard full of children 
on a windy day. 


To get you going... 
How about a half day in the country, 


dry as it is, but as you know always 
something of interest? 
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..Joe Hubbard 


First you're on your way to Lake 
Modewarre. Head west on the Princes 
Highway and exit left on to Cape 
Otway Road (Vicroads 93 E5). 

At Modewarre turn right on to Batson 
Road. Look for Blue-winged Parrots, 
Flame Robins, White-fronted Chats 
etc. along this unsealed road as you 
travel to the lake. Look for Double- 
banded Plovers (hard to see as they 
blend in with the background), Red- 
capped Plovers, raptors such as 
Whistling Kites, Golden-headed 
Cisticolas in the long grass above the 
shore, plenty of waterbirds, etcetera. 
(I was here on a week day—things 
may not be as quiet on weekends.) 


Return to Cape Otway Road, continue 
on, soon turn right into Buckley 
(South) Road, (Map 93 C6), left into 
Wainwrights Lane (unsealed). 
Interesting remnant roadside 
vegetation, Red Gums (7), 
Allocasuarinas (Sheoaks), Red- 
rumped Parrots, Eastern Rosellas, 
etcetera. 


Continue along and you'll end up at 
the Highway; turn right (carefully!) for 
Geelong. 


Want more? Well turn left off the 
Highway into Mt Pollock Road 
(unsealed) and eventually turn right 
into Gnarwarre Road. Look for the 
‘lake’ on the left and an interesting 
eroded gully at the next bridge. This 
road connects to Barrabool Road 
(great views) and back to Geelong. 


Keep your eyes up for raptors, | saw 
about ten, and check farm dams for 
Wood Ducks etcetera. 


Note: Conditions and birds were 
observed 26 May 2005. 


What inspired this grand tour? Well, | 
noted that a couple of regular 
contributors to the Bird Observations 
in our magazine, John Newman and 
Bryant Attwood, had made some 
interesting observations in these 
areas. So you might say | just 
followed in their footsteps and had an 
enjoyable time. | reckon you might 
too. And keep an eye out for those 
cockatoos—you can’t miss them! 


Lp 


Cheers! 
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Weeds 
A talk given at the General Meeting May 2005 
by Kate Blood 


Kate Blood is the Project Leader, Weed Alert Rapid 
Response, with the Department of Primary Industries 
(DPI) in Victoria. She is the author of Environmental 
Weeds: A Field Guide for SE Australia. 


As a youngster, Kate was introduced to the Anglesea 
bushland by Mary White, Mary Richmond and others who 
fostered her interest in flora, birds and weeds. Kate 
defined ‘invasive weeds’ as garden plants that escape 
beyond our gardens and become problems elsewhere. 
She has spent time at the Geelong Botanic Gardens with 
John Arnott identifying plants that may be invasive weeds. 


Weeds mean different things to different people. To a 
farmer, weeds invade crops and pasture, or poison stock. 
Field Naturalists see weeds invading natural areas; 
bushland, native grassland, coastland or other zones 
where environmental weed threaten indigenous plants. 
Gardeners are concerned with weeds in the vegetable 
patch or flowerbed. Freesias are a case in point: they 
smell nice they are gorgeous, they have been part of 
gardens for many decades; but they are invasive in many 
parts of Australia. Kate named these invasive weeds as 
‘garden thugs’. They take over the back yard, jump the 
back fence and then invade bushland. About 1800 garden 
plants have become feral, invading agricultural and 
natural areas. A list is on internet. [See address at the end 
of this article]Alternative plants that are not invasive are 
available for our gardens. 


In the 1840s, Patterson’s Curse was sold as an attractive 
plant. It is now a problem in all states and costs $30m to 
combat each year. Blue Periwinkle is another weed that is 
extremely difficult to eradicate. It was traditionally the 
‘something blue’ worn in a bride’s garter belt as a sign of 
fertility. It was also planted at a newlyweds’ house. It can 
take over completely. After moving out of the garden, it 
moves into paddocks as cultivating equipment carries it 
around the property. Control measures cost farmers lots 
of money. On the Tambo River, a 40 km stretch of river 
has been infested, possibly from a cemetery site upriver. 
The periwinkle smothers ground flora and stops 
regeneration of bushland. 


Traditionally weeds come from overseas, but weeds can 
be non-indigenous natives that have gone feral in areas in 
which they would not usually be found. An example is the 
Cootamundra Wattle, a native of NSW, which has been 
widely planted and is now rapidly spreading in some 
areas. It can also hybridise with local wattles, leading to 
the gradual elimination of local wattle species. 


Some trees are invasive. Peppercorn trees planted 
around old stockyards and farms produce many small 
seeds. The seeds are then carried by birds into bushland. 
Examples of feral peppercorn trees can be found along 
the Barwon River and Little River. 


...Barry Lingham 


Olives can be invasive trees. They are increasingly being 
grown throughout the state, and birds then spread the 
seed into natural areas. English Broom has invaded 

200 000 hectares in Australia, and the problem is still 
increasing. The prolific growth shades the ground flora 
and stops growth of wildflowers. 


Weed Alert Rapid Response (DPI) tries to predict which 
plants are going to become future weed plants that may 
cause problems. White Spanish Broom is popping up at a 
few places in central Victoria. It will hybridise with English 
Broom to produce an even more invasive plant. Spanish 
Heath Erica lusitanica (some people think it is a native 
due to it being so wide spread and heathy looking) is 
spreading rapidly. Copious tiny seeds are washed along 
drainage lines. 





Spanish Heath Erica lusitanica 


English Ivy climbs rapidly skyward. At the top, black 
berries are produced that are spread by birds. It can 
smother trees in a wide range of habitats, including 
coastal dune. A single plant can live up to 400 years. 
Trends and fashion in garden plants give an indication of 
future possible weeds. Recent trends include low water 
use drought tolerant plants. Unfortunately, many of these 
plants are able to successfully grow in the Australian 
climate without any help from humans. If they can 
reproduce rapidly, they quickly become a problem. An 
example is Gazania, which has become popular in recent 
years, but is very invasive. It grows readily along 
roadsides especially in the west of the state. It is now 
threatening farming land. Mt Warrenheip, near Ballarat, 
has slopes covered in Forget-me-nots. Seeds are carried 
by animals passing through. 


Continued next page... 
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Low water use cacti and succulents have become 
popular. Kate tested an aloe plant left without water in a 
room. It took two years to die—they can easily outlive 
droughts. Plants with underground storage organs such 
as corms, rhizomes and bulbs pose a major threat. Arum 
Lilies invade along areas of the Grampians. In south-west 
Western Australia it has invaded tens of thousands of 
acres. Some farmers have been forced off their land as 
spray costs have become too expensive to maintain. It is 
expected to become a bigger problem in Victoria in the 
future. 


Agapanthus can become a problem if people do not cut 
the flower heads off. Ornamental grasses, such as 
fountain grasses and feathertops have become very 
popular. Pampas grass (with 100 000 seeds per plume) 
has seeds that can blow 30 km. Small bushland reserves 
are continually bombarded by seeds from grasses. 


Plants with small fruits or seeds (Kate calls them ‘bird 
lollies’) are easily spread up to 3 km. Examples include 
cotoneasters and hawthorn berries. On the edge of urban 
development, you can often find a tree with a bird-poo 
halo of invasive garden plants that have germinated after 
birds have perched and excreted seeds. Firethorn, 
Pyrocantha, Privet, Lantana and Bridal Creeper are plants 
spread in this manner. 


Bulbil Watsonia has corms that form on the flower stem. 
The cormlets are easily spread by machinery such as 
slashers. Seeds also moved by humans (in pockets, 
socks, shoelaces etcetera). It is important for people using 
the bush to focus on hygiene, removing all traces of plant 
seed before entering and upon exit from bushland areas. 
Gardening books published in Australia and overseas 
often contain many invasive weeds. The local nursery 
may also be selling a new favourite plant that may be a 
potential weed. People still dump garden waste in 
bushland. The Melbourne International Flower & Garden 
Show has sometimes promoted garden plants which are 
potentially invasive and the potential weeds of the future. 


Horsetail is being eradicated from the Geelong Botanic 
Gardens. It is a herb with a mass of underground 
rhizomes. Spores can be spread, but most spreading is 
underground. They can grow sideways 100 metres and 
the rhizomes can penetrate 2 metres underground. It is 
difficult to poison as herbicide cannot penetrate the stem. 
It has been declared a noxious weed. Different species of 
horsetail are available. People traveling overseas can 
sometimes bring seeds or cuttings of plants through 
customs if undeclared. 


Serrated Tussock (from South America) is one of 
Australia’s worst pasture weeds. It is one of 20 weeds of 
national significance, costing the agricultural industry 
$50m per year. 


Mexican Feather Grass Stipa tenuissima or Nassella 
tenuissima (Ponytail Grass) is another relative. It has the 
potential to invade 70 per cent of Victoria. Magazines 
from the UK and USA have been recommending this as a 
low maintenance, low water use plant. People have been 
ordering seeds through the post from the internet. It was 
seen at the Melbourne Flower and Garden Show. It is 
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prohibited entry, State prohibited noxious weed. Kate 
found some growing at Adelaide Botanic Gardens. It was 
originally grown by the Friends group who did a seed 
swap with a group from Argentina. It has now been 
removed. Some time ago 300 pots of this grass were 
offered to retail nursery people. The nursery owners had 
been advised of the problems through a weed awareness 
program and refused to purchase them. The truck driver 
rang DPI to check if the grass was noxious; the driver was 
escorted back to Frankston Research Institute where the 
plants were destroyed and the truck vacuumed out. The 
area in the wholesale nursery where the grass grew was 
thoroughly vacuumed and a cordoned-off area is checked 
every year to ensure no seed has germinated. This effort 
has been estimated to have saved a potential $36m over 
the next 60 years. However, someone may have bought a 
plant and the grass could be in local paddocks. Hay from 
a paddock could be sent all over the state with seeds 
spread along the way. 


To prevent the spread of garden weeds we should: 

e dispose of garden waste responsibly 

e replace weeds with suitable alternatives 

e tell family friends and neighbours 

e if horsetail or Mexican feather grass is seen, report it. 


A network of weed spotters from around the State is being 
formed to report potential new and emerging weeds. The 
network has not been officially launched but it is getting 
close. If interested, you can register—there is a mailing 
list for newsletter and training courses. 


If you love the bush, then you know that these special 
areas are threatened and increasingly vulnerable to 
invasive weeds. Geoff Carr estimates that some bushland 
areas will be wiped out by weeds within ten years. In 
some areas that have been invaded native animals 
cannot move through the overgrown zones. Little bush 
gems—the wildflowers—can be smothered. 


Placing seeds of weeds in rubbish for burial is safer than 
being placed into green waste as some waste is not fully 
composted to sterilise it. Composting at home is possible. 
Ivy can be hung out in the sun till it dies, then it can be 
composted. Put plant material in garbage bags, with a 
little water, in the sun to solarise it. 


Kate had a ‘Weeding Bouquet’ at her marriage made from 
invasive garden plants or environmental weeds found 
along roadsides. Perhaps there may be some uses for 
weeds after all! 


Lorraine Phelan passed a vote of thanks to Kate. 


Reference websites: 


http://www.weeds.crc.org.au/ 
http://www.weeds.org.au/weedident.htm 
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Midweek Bird Group Excursion 
Long Forest Flora Reserve 19 May 2005 


| t was just the place for morning coffee and a sunny 
outlook over the Merrimu Reservoir to the Pyrites range of 
mountains. 


Here we met with Marilyn Hewish who would lead our 
excursion to the Long Forest Flora Reserve—an area she 
knows intimately as will be testified by a book she hopes 
to publish soon. 


This small bushland will surprise newcomers. A few 
minutes into the walk to Long Point we found a mini 
mallee forest with Bull Mallee the dominant species. 
Sunlight burnished the trunks of these small eucalypts— 
glistening patches of grey, green and copper. This was a 
delightful prospect! This patch of mallee is unique as an 
isolated remnant of ancient forests which extended 
southwards from today’s Mallee. 


As we descended into the Pyrites Creek valley there was 
a distinct change of vegetation. Here Marilyn introduced 
us to a Blue Box which has a limited distribution in 
Victoria. This clumpy, yet elegant tree, with typical ovate 
greyish-blue leaves, was a stand out. With its other Box 
species (the Grey is often associated with the Bull 
Mallee), gums, and a couple of creek-side Manna Gums, 
brilliantly white, this area contrasted with the dry mallee 
scrub above us. 


...Joe Hubbard 


With the change of vegetation came a change of bird 
species. 


Hang on Joe! This is the first mention of birds—you 
know—bird excursion—how come? 


Simple! You can’t have birds without an appropriate 
habitat—so habitat comes first—so there! At any rate, I'll 
let you have fun matching the listed birds with the habitats 
described above. 


What we have to remember—it was because of the 
special nature of its vegetation that this area was 
eventually protected along with the creatures it 
contained—some special ones at that! 


Val and | had to leave after lunch, leaving most of the 18 
birders to carry on to another section of the reserve (it 
consists of three blocks) for, no doubt, an interesting and 
informative afternoon. 


Did you know that Buff-rumped Thornbills can be the pilot 
birds for other species that seem to congregate? Why 
Because the thornbills find the food and the others dwell 
on this. How do | know? Well, Marilyn told me! 


Bird List 
(LM, Lake Merrimu and Picnic Ground; LP, Long Point/Steep Tracks; HV, Happy Valley Track) 


Black Swan (LM) 

Australian Wood Duck (LM) 

Great Crested Grebe (LM) 

Pied Cormorant (LM) 

Australian Pelican (LM) 

Black-shouldered Kite (LM, LP) 

Whistling Kite (LM) 

Brown Falcon (LM) 

Peregrine Falcon (LP) 

Masked Lapwing (LM) 

Common Bronzewing (LM, HV) 

Galah (LM) 

Corella sp. (LM) 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo (LM, LP, HV) 

Crimson Rosella (LP, HV) 

Eastern Rosella (LM, LP) 

Red-rumped Parrot (LM) 

Fan-tailed Cuckoo (LP) 

White-throated Treecreeper (LP) 

Brown Treecreeper (LP) 

Superb Fairy-wren (LM, LP, HV) 

Spotted Pardalote (LM, LP, HV) including 1 yellow-rumped 
mallee subspecies 

Striated Pardalote (LP, HV) including 1 yellow-tipped Tas. 
subspecies 

White-browed Scrubwren (LP) 

Speckled Warbler (LP) 

Weebill (LP, HV) 

Brown Thornbill (LP) 

Buff-rumped Thornbill (LP, HV) 


Yellow Thornbill (HV) 

Striated Thornbill (LP, HV) 

Red Wattlebird (LM, LP, HV) 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater (LP, HV) 
White-eared honeyeater (LP) 
Yellow-tufted Honeyeater (LP) 
White-plumed Honeyeater (LM, LP) 
Brown-headed Honeyeater (LP, HV) 
White-naped Honeyeater (LP) 
New Holland Honeyeater (LM) 
Eastern Spinebill (LP, HV) 

Scarlet Robin (LP) 

Flame Robin (LM, HV) 

Eastern Yellow Robin (LP) 

Golden Whistler (LM, LP) 

Grey Shrike-thrush (LM, LP, HV) 
Magpie-lark (LM) 

Grey Fantail (LP, HV) 

Willie Wagtail (LM) 

Australian Magpie (LM, LP, HV) 
Grey Currawong (LP, HV) 

Little Raven (LM, HV) 
White-winged Chough (HV) 
Skylark (LM) 

Richard's Pipit (LM) 

House Sparrow (LM) 

Zebra Finch (LM) 

Welcome Swallow (LM) 

Silvereye (LP, HV) 

Common Starling (LM) 
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Larva of Dragonfly, Aeshna brevistyla, Aeshnidae, Odonata 


Introduction 

During the recent GFNC excursion to the You Yangs, an 
exercise in aquatic dip netting was carried out, resulting in 
the capture of a specimen larva of the Dragonfly Aeshna 
brevistyla. This larva is commonly referred to as a 
Mudeye, and, as bait, eagerly sought after by course 
fishermen. A. brevistyla is the largest of our locally 
endemic dragonflies; consequently the larva is of 
comparatively large size. The larva hatches from an egg 
that may be inserted into aquatic vegetation, or in the 
case of the Aeshnidae, possibly into soil that at some 
stage is below water level, (O'Farrell 1970). The life of the 
larva is spent under water, increasing in size via a series 
of moults that may be as many as 15 (Goode 1980). 


As illustrated, the larva is equipped with legs for crawling 
rather than swimming. Most of their life is spent clinging to 
vegetation, from which passing prey is captured. 
Locomotion through water can be achieved by ingesting 
water and rapidly expelling it from anal valves as ‘jet 
propulsion’. 


A voracious predator, its prey consists mainly of aquatic 
invertebrates, but may occasionally include small fish. 
Prey capture is achieved by a unique process. The labium 
(L. labrum, lip) is modified to form an articulated grasping 
organ, termed a ‘mask’, that can be rapidly extended 
forward to grasp the prey, then withdrawn for 
consumption at the mouth which is equipped with 
substantial jaws. The configuration of the mask is the 
main diagnostic feature for determining species identity. 


Life span of the larva is unusually variable, (Goode 1970). 
Conditions that curtail the retention of a body of water can 





Dragonfly larva, Aeshna brevistyla 


A, showing labium extended. 

B, Showing labium retracted. 7 

C, dorsal view of labium 
anterior section. 


... Dave King 
216/86 Church St., Grovedale, 3216 
kingdf@optusnet.com.au 


cause maturity to occur in a matter of 10 to 15 weeks. 
Alternatively, if the water source is permanent the larva 
may extend this to a period of 6 to 18 months. 


Description 

The subject specimen of A. brevistyla is close to or at its 
final moult stage, as illustrated (A). Overall colour is a 
dark brown. The head is attenuated dorso-ventrally, eyes 
relatively large set well apart to facilitate prey sighting and 
accuracy of range when grasping with the extended 
mask. Hinged to the underside of the head, the mask 
consists of two main components hinged together, such 
that in the retracted position it lies close under the head 
(B). The anterior half, at its extremity has a pair of 
articulated spines (C) that impale the prey, which is then 
withdrawn to the mouth. Two powerful jaws in the mouth 
consume the prey held there by the mask. 


The six legs each terminate in three tarsal segments and 
a pair of simple claws. In the advanced stages of 
development the larva carries rudimentary wings that 
cover the first two or three abdominal segments. Tergites 
(L. tergum, back) sixth to eighth carry spiny processes on 
the lateral edge. Terminally the abdomen has a series of 
spines, the anal pyramid, which differentiates male and 
female of the species. 


References 

Goode, J. (1980) /nsects of Australia, Angus & Robertson, 
Melbourne. 

O'Farrell, in CSIRO (1970) The Insects of Australia: A 
Textbook for Students & Research Workers, MUP, 
Melbourne. 
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Speakers: 


Where: 


Wider Geelong Flora Lecture Series 
Tuesday 14 June 2005 


7.00 pm for 7.30 pm (tea and coffee provided) 


‘The Great Coastal Traverse’ Neville Rosengren, Lecturer Earth Sciences, Latrobe University 
‘Coastal Vegetation of the Swan Bay Catchment’, Sue Longmore, Swan Bay Integrated Catchment 
Management Committee 

Geelong Botanic Gardens Meeting Room, corner of Eastern Park Circuit and Holt Road, East Geelong 


Bookings essential. RSVP Michelle Harris 5227 0379 or mharris1@geelongcity.vic.gov.au 


Leaders: 


Meet: 


Associated field trip 
Coastal wetlands and woodlands on the Bellarine Peninsula 
Sunday 19 June 2005 


Sue Longmore and Steve Smithyman (Catchment Officer, Swan Bay Integrated Catchment 
Management Committee). 
9.30 am at Queenscliff Railway Station (*refer to note below) 


*GFNC members joining the field trip on Sunday 19 June can assemble in Adams Court off Holt Road, East 
Geelong. This is the entrance to the Geelong Convention Centre, directly opposite the entrance we use for 
our general meetings. We will depart Adams Court at 9.00 am sharp. 


Dick Southcombe 


Plant Group Hi Lorraine, 


2 = May |, with respect, point out that Rosalind 
...Dick Southcombe = Smallwood’s photograph on page 12 of Geelong 


: Naturalist May 2005, is not a stick insect. It is actually 


O : a short-horned grasshopper, most probably of the 
ur workshop meeting last month was certainly = Eumastacidae family. 
different; we endeavoured to devise a simple system = Regards, 


which would assist a novice to determine which particular Dave King 


species if the twenty-five eucalypts in our region they 
might be standing beside by using a process of 
elimination of features. 


: Well Dave, here’s another one for you. | took the 


Bark on a tree which can be touched and closely = photograph (below) in Kerang and believe it is a 
examined is a good starting point and we didn’t have = species of short-horned grasshopper Monistria 

great difficulty in separating bark types into four = pustulifera, a locust. My mother-in-law is complaining 
categories BUT how do we explain to a novice the = about them stripping the foliage of her Eremophila 


different textures of ‘box’—what’s that?—by referring toa = bushes. 
coarse or not-so-coarse blotting paper, when the novice— = Regards 
unless they are of retiring age—has never seen blotting = Lorraine Phelan 


paper AND, how can we expect a novice to believe us, 
after explaining the deeply furrowed dark-coloured bark 
trees are ironbarks, when we mention that a smooth light- 
coloured bark tree is also an ironbark. Nothing seems 
simple with eucalypts but we will persevere. 


In the meantime, indeed for all time, we recommend that 
Leon Costermans book Trees of Victoria and adjoining 
areas, which describes 120 eucalypts, be carried by 
novices and others in their pocket. 


At our June meeting we will host the second Wider 
Geelong Flora Lecture Series. The first session in March 
was greatly appreciated by a very large audience of plant 
enthusiasts and we expect our speakers Neville 
Rosengren and Sue Longmore will have a similar 
influence on 14 June. [See notice above] 
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Getting to know the Club’s volunteers 


P eter Williams has been a 
member of the Geelong Field 
Naturalists Club since 1989 and for 
several years has served the Club as 
minutes secretary for the general 
meetings. This year he joined the 
committee. 


Peter graduated as a civil engineer 
in 1967 and worked for several years 
in Papua and New Guinea—two 
separate territories in those days— 
mainly on roadworks including the 
layout of the first university and 
opening up remote areas. During 
holidays he challenged himself by 
walking the Kokoda Trail and hitch- 
hiking around different parts of the 
country. The villagers were always 
welcoming and Peter found the 
experiences enlightening and 
memorable. 


During this time he took four months 
off work, and travelled by bus from 
Calcutta to London. The cultures and 
historical places of the central Asian 
countries opened his eyes to a whole 
new world. On the way back he 
worked in a kibbutz in Israel for a 
month, and found old Jerusalem 


Wes GFNC Inc has purchased a high quality slide 
scanner with the aim of preserving good quality natural 
history slides taken by our members. In addition we would 
like to build a library of images recording the history of 


GFNC activities and field trips. 


Peter Williams 


fascinating with the holiest places of 
three religions so close together. 


Peter was working for a consulting 
engineering firm in 1974 and was 
posted to Saigon in Vietnam ona 
project to upgrade the city’s water 
supply. Despite the war he enjoyed 
walking the streets in the cool of the 
evening and having meals of 
noodles at street-side stalls. 
Unfortunately he had to leave in April 
1975, a week before the North 
Vietnamese took over the city. Peter 
said that this was a traumatic time 
for the Vietnamese people and for 
himself as well. 


In the mid 1980s Peter was in South 
Africa working on water supplies for 
villages. Again it was an eye-opening 
experience, with a constant 
undercurrent of political change. 
From a natural history viewpoint he 
had to contend with crocodiles in the 
rivers and hippopotamus in the 
lakes! He enjoyed a memorable 
weekend at a private game park 
strolling among zebra, giraffe and 
antelope (they really do blend into 
their surroundings when they stand 
still). 


Slide Scanner 


In 1988 Peter joined what is now 
Barwon Water, and has been 
involved in forward planning of 
sewerage services in order to keep 
pace with the widespread 
development in the region. A key 
change since he first graduated has 
been the need for engineering 
infrastructure to comply with more 
stringent environmental and 
indigenous archeological protection 
legislation. This makes the work very 
challenging but leads to solutions 
that are hopefully more acceptable to 
the wider community. 


One of the first things he did on 
settling in Geelong was to join the 
GFNC, and has enjoyed many 
experiences with the club, 
particularly the speakers at the 
general meetings. He has also 
studied for an off-campus degree in 
biological sciences through Deakin 
University, graduating in 2000. 


Peter looks forward to continuing to 
learn about natural history through 
his association with members of the 
club, and we look forward to his 
further contributions to the Club as a 
committee member. 


...Bretan Clifford 


The first test of the scanner was completed with 254 of 
E.J. Bound’s slides from the GFNC library. Many of these 
slides showed typical features of deterioration of older 
slides, namely colour distortions, some dust and 
scratches. The test had a successful outcome with high 


quality digital images being produced for over 240 of the 


slides. 


The scanner purchased is an Epson Perfection 4870 


Photo. The scanner has a scanning optical resolution of 
4800 dots per inch and includes sophisticated software for 
correction of colour balance and to largely repair dust, 


scratches and other slide surface imperfections. 


Photographic image software includes a capability for 1. 
cropping and sharpening of images. The standard output 

file is high quality jpeg images of average size 2.5 Mb, or 2 
250 images per recordable compact disk. 3. 


The technical specifications of the scanner and software 


excursions 


The committee is still finalising a detailed policy, but has 
agreed in principle that a service of scanning of members’ 
slides will be available under the following conditions: 


Slide subject must be natural history or GFNC 


Slides should be documented as well as possible 
Members must agree that resultant images are 


available for official GFNC usage in talks, publications 


package are detailed on the internet at: www.epson.com/ 
cmc_upload/0/000/030/223/P4870_InfoSheet.pdf 


etc. (with due acknowledgement). 
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Migration: Birds from here to there 
A talk given to the bird Group May 2005 


A. | considered the phenomenon of 
bird migration, it soon became clear 
that it was a huge topic. So it was 
necessary to limit our initial 
investigation of this fascinating and 
perplexing topic to a consideration of 
examples of migration and a brief 
mention of some of the questions 
raised by the migration of birds. 


The journeys taken by birds cover a 
wide variety of forms. Even species we 
consider to be sedentary (staying in 
the one area) can and will wander out 
of their breeding territories in autumn 
and winter. Often individuals join up 
with other members of their own 
species or different species to form 
roaming flocks. Members of these 
species then return to their territories 
to roost. They may also sing or display 
there in the early morning or evening. 
Young birds usually disperse from their 
parental territory travelling hundreds of 
metres to many kilometres in search of 
suitable habitat. Adults may also 
disperse widely after breeding if 
breeding requires specific features 
such as nest hollows or dense shrubs. 
Many forest species move into more 
open habitat in non-breeding season 
and may cover a large area in search 
of food. Seabirds show dispersal like 
this, gathering at large to very large 
colonies to breed but then spreading 
out into Surrounding ocean at other 
times of the year. Many seabirds 
display true migration. 


So what is migration? Migration can 
be defined as the regular and 
repeatable movements of populations 
between different geographical areas. 
These movements may be: 
e several kilometres or many 
thousands of kilometres 
e two-way seasonal movement of 
birds between breeding and non- 
breeding areas 
Many migrants are faithful to their 
breeding area returning to the same 
territory or even the same nest in 
successive years. Sometimes the 
wintering area may be used 
repeatedly. 


By comparison with migration there is 
irruption where species may 
experience erratic population 
fluctuations which may be 
accompanied by unpredictable 
movements. Species such as the 


Siskin Carduelis spinus in Europe, 
which usually migrate only a moderate 
distance, may irrupt further south 
beyond its usual wintering grounds 
when seeds and berries they eat have 
failed. 


Nomadism is different to an irruption. 

lt can occur at any time of the year and 

involves the movement of a large 

portion of the population outside the 

normal range. For example: 

e Grey Teal Anas gracilis 

e Purple-crowned Lorikeet 
Glossopsitta porphyrocephala 

e Musk Lorikeet Glossopsitta 
concinna 

e Rainbow Lorikeet Trichoglossus 
haematodus, most movements 
considered to be in response to 
availability of flowering and fruiting 
plants 

e Pacific Black Duck Anas 
superciliosa, some migratory, also 
respond to seasonal drying out of 
wetlands 

e Nankeen Night Heron Nycticorax 
caledonicus, is nomadic in 
response to rainfall. 


So to return to migration and firstly to 
consider Australia. 


Altitudinal Migration 

Australia has few mountains and 

generally mild winters and 

consequently has few altitudinal 
migrants. For example: 

e Flame Robin Petroica phoenicea 
nests at high altitude and migrates 
downhill mostly westwards to the 
inland plains in autumn. 

e Rose Robin Petroica rosea after 
breeding disperses to lower 
altitudes and shows a general 
northerly movement 

e Pink Robin Petroica rodinogaster 
is partly resident and partly 
migratory or dispersive. Movement 
mainly of juveniles or immatures in 
brown plumage. 

e Pied Currawong Streptera 
graculina also move out of higher 
forests in winter, often 
congregating in towns. 

e Gang-gang Cockatoo 
Callocephalon fimbriatum is 
considered variously as sedentary, 
seasonally nomadic or part 
migratory. 


...Craig G. Morley 


Seasonal movement 

e Crimson Rosella Platycercus 
elegans moves to different habitats 
with seasons, throughout range 
considered to be sedentary. 

e Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 
Calyptorhynchus funerus is 
considered nomadic or seasonally 
nomadic or migratory; widespread 
autumn-winter movement from high 
country to lowlands. 

e Eastern Rosella Platycercus 
eximius is considered to be 
sedentary, but shows small scale 
local movements, for example ACT 
and Ballarat. 


Intracontinental Migration 

A number of Australian land birds 

show regular and predictable 

movements, though patterns of 
movement may be complex and need 
further explanation. There is still a lot 
to find out about Australian birds as 
the example of two common and well 
known birds shows: 

e Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 
Acanthagenys rufogularis 
‘Movements across large part of 
range, incompletely or poorly 
known. Appear sedentary, resident, 
or present throughout year at 
scattered sites across most of 
range, but possibly partly migratory 
in some areas or with some 
changes in abundance or 
occurrence through year some of 
which are seasonal’ (Peter, J. M. & 
Steele, W. K., (Eds) (2001) 

e Red Wattlebird Anthochaera 
carunculata Apparently complex 
and incompletely known. Variously 
considered to be: resident, 
nomadic, at least partly migratory. 
However a variety of movements 
also reported throughout range. 
(Peter, J. M. & Steele, W. K., (Eds) 
(2001) 


Better know migrations within Australia 

include: 

e Silvereye Zosterops lateralis is the 
best studied example of partial 
migrants. For example there are 
resident populations around 
Sydney and from May to 
September these are joined by 
Tasmanian birds. 

e Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
Lichenostomus chrysops and 
White-naped honeyeater 


Continued next page... 
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Melithreptus lunatus. These two 
species may be considered the most 
conspicuous of migrants in eastern 
Australia flying northwards, just 
above the treetops, in April and 
south again in August and 
September. Both species are less 
common in Victoria in winter (Paton 
1980 in Ford 1989). 

e Orange-bellied Parrot Neophema 
chrysogaster. Breeds in south-west 
Tasmania, migrates north along 
west and north-west coast of 
Tasmania through west Bass Strait 
and spends the non-breeding period 
on the mainland from Gippsland to 
Coorong SA. The birds return via the 
same route. North migration is 
protracted, south migration Is rapid. 


Intercontinental Migration 

Some species migrate to northern 
Australia and beyond for the southern 
winter, for example the Sacred 
Kingfisher Todiramphus sanctus and 
Rainbow Bee-eater Merops ornatus. 
Also migrants from beyond Australia 
come to northern Australia, mostly in 
September to March, for example the 
Barn Swallow Hirundo rustica is present 
in small numbers, a regular though 
scarce visitor. 


Australian breeding seabirds display 
extensive migrations. Best known is the 
Short-tailed Shearwater Puffinus 
tenuirostris. Breeds in millions in Bass 
Strait and departs in May to the east 
towards New Zealand, then flies due 
North to be off Japan in June. By July 
large numbers are south and west of 
Alaska. Then in August they are 
returning in huge numbers back across 
the equator to return to their breeding 
colonies by late September. 


A very important group to consider in 
our journey of discovery through 
migration are the waders or 
shorebirds. They migrate many 
thousands of kilometres to breed in the 
northern hemisphere in the Arctic or 
close to it and then fly to Australia for 
the southern summer. 

e Sharp-tailed Sandpiper Calidris 
acuminata, breeds in Arctic Siberia; 
migrates to southern hemisphere 
including Australia. 

e Red-necked Stint Calidris ruficollis, 
breeds in Arctic Siberia and northern 
Alaska; migrates to southern 
hemisphere including Australia. 

e Common Sandpiper Actitis 
hypoleucos breeds in Europe and 
Asia; widespread British Isles, west 
and central Europe, Scandinavia; 
majority spend non-breeding season 
in Africa and Asia including 
Australia. 
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e Wood Sandpiper Tringa glareola 
breeds Eurasia, mostly Scandinavia, 
the Baltic countries and Russia. 
Most spend non-breeding in Africa 
and Australasia. 

e Curlew Sandpiper Calidris ferruginea 
breeds in north-eastern Siberia; 
migrates to southern hemisphere 
including Australia. 

e Ruff Philomachus pugnax breeds in 
Europe from France to north-eastern 
Siberia; migrates to southern 
hemisphere including Australia. 

e Red-necked Phalarope Phaloropus 
lobatus breeds around the Arctic and 
winters at sea in many areas and is 
an irregular visitor Australia. 
Black-tailed Godwit Limosa limosa, 
the race which migrates to Australia 
breeds from Mongolia to north- 
eastern Siberia. 





Red-necked Phalarope 
Picture: Craig Morley 


The small passerines 

The picture of migration would not be 
complete without at least a brief 
mention of some long distance migrants 
from Europe to Africa where whole 
populations migrate: Bluethroat Luscinia 
svecica, Whitethroat Sylvia communis, 
Blyth's Reed Warbler Acrocephalus 
dumetorum, and Icterine Warbler 
Hippolais icterina. 


Historical angle 


Carolus Linnaeus, a Swede, 18th 
century botanist and explorer was the 
first to frame principles for naming and 
classifying organisms—the Binomial 
naming system. He noticed that in the 
Chaffinch juveniles and females left 
Scandinavia in winter. Males remained 
on breeding grounds. So he named this 
finch species Fringilla coelobs. Coelobs 
in Latin means bachelor. 
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And now for some big questions — 
why? 


e To enhance the chances of survival 
of those birds that leave the 
breeding grounds before the 
unfavourable weather arrives. 


e To allow birds to use temporarily 
available food resources such as 
seasonal abundances of seeds, 
fruits, fish or insects, in order to 
enhance the number of young that 
can be raised successfully. 


e Also disturbances and predation 
pressures from mammals may be 
less at higher latitudes, since fewer 
mammals can survive through the 
harsh winter there, thus permitting 
greater nesting success for ground- 
nesting species such as shorebirds. 


The ultimate example of migration is 
the Arctic Tern Sterna paradisaea. It 
breeds in the Arctic then spends the 
non-breeding season in the Southern 
Ocean. A round trip, from and to its 
breeding grounds, of up to 35,000 km 
during which time the birds experience 
no winter!!!! [See the front cover of this 
magazine for Craig’s photograph of the 
Arctic Tern. Craig illustrated his talk with 
his own very beautiful photographs 
taken both here and overseas.] 
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Psyllids, Lerps and Scale 


C laire Greenwell submitted the photographs below for 
a report about the Club Excursion to Bannockburn 
(Geelong Naturalist vol. 41 no. 1 p. 1). As it turned out 
they weren’t used for the article but | did a little research 
about psyllids and scale insects and Claire’s photographs 
are presented here. 





Scale insects, a coccid of the family Eriococcidae, 
Bannockburn 
Photograph: Claire Greenwell 


Psyllids and coccids belong to the insect order Hemiptera 
and all are sap-suckers. Hemiptera means ‘half-wing’. 
The young in this order look like small adults. Most 
psyllids and coccids associate with a particular plant 
species or closely related group of plants. The psyllid 
adults are free flying but the larvae or nymphs are the 
sap-suckers that we know as lerps. Female scale insects 
are legless and the male is free flying. The nymphs form 
the scale. The intricate covers they build around 
themselves are known as lerp-scale or test and vary with 
the species. One dictionary source has the following 
description: ‘...in size and appearance like a flake of 
snow, it feels like matted wool and tastes like the icing on 
a wedding cake.’ It is thought that the formations have 
probably evolved to protect the nymphs from desiccation. 


Most species of psyllids go through several generations 
per year but generation times vary with locality and time 
of year. Each female lays between 45 and 700 eggs and 
these are laid on stalks plugged into the leaf tissue. Eggs 
hatch within 10-20 days and the young nymphs or 
‘crawlers’ move about the host plant searching for a place 
to settle. They usually settle within 48 hours of hatching. 
Once settled they insert their stylets (mouthparts) into the 
leaf and begin feeding and constructing a lerp, beneath 
which they will feed and shelter until they become adults. 
Eggs laid in late summer give rise to nymphs which 
overwinter in that stage and do not become adults until 
the following spring. The insects often aggregate in 
colonies of mixed species as well as mixed stages and it 
is not unusual to find two or more species on the same 
leaf at the same time and in the same stage of 
development. If the numbers are high the infested trees 
can be severely defoliated and debilitated. 


...Lorraine Phelan 


Cottony Cushion Scale /cerya purchasi is a native insect 
found commonly on wattles. The mature female is about 5 
mm long, reddish-brown with black legs and is usually 
covered by a white, mealy secretion. The oval red eggs 
are laid into an egg sac beneath the body. The sac 
develops as a large, soft, cottony mass with a white fluted 
surface. Crawlers hatch during spring and another 
generation occurs in autumn. Young nymphs settle along 
the mid-veins on the undersurface of leaves but the older 
nymphs migrate to twigs or older branches. The immature 
stages and the adult can move until the ovisac develops. 


Lerps and scale are a source of food for many birds and 
insects, as is the sugary sap that exudes from damaged 
plant tissue. The common name for Eucalyptus viminalis 
is Manna Gum because of the sugary substance that falls 
from the leaves. Pardalotes glean lerps and manna from 
the foliage of tress and you can often hear the small 
clicking sound of their bills as they do this. Bell Miners in 
particular drive off all foliage-feeding competitors. Swift 
Parrots feed extensively on nectar and lerp and other 
items from eucalypt foliage during the non-breeding 
season. The abundant honeydew produced is also 
attractive to ants, which often transport young scales to 
fresh host material. 


Aborigines used the lerp-scale to make a sweet drink and 
as a food and the word ‘lerp’ is derived from the aboriginal 
word 'larp'. 


References: 
www.forestry.sa.gov.au 
www.dpi.vic.gov.au/dpi/nreninf.nsf 
Australian National Dictionary. Australian Words and their 
Origins, Oxford University Press, ANU, 1988 






Ants feeding on what appears to be a diaspid scale 
of the family Diaspididae, Bannockburn 
Photograph: Claire Greenwell 
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Library Report June 2005 


O ordinators. 

ur library is up and runningina Re: Reference Library at the GBG 
simplified Dewey system—all of our 
library is found in the 500s and 
although the subjects are now 
alphabet based e.g. B is birds, P is 
plants—they are in their correct order. 
While this may feel strange to those 
used to Dewey, specialty libraries 
such as ours quite often do this. A 
great amount of time and effort three 
years ago by Heather Cameron, Judy 
Rowe and Valerie Lloyd-Jones was 
spent on changing the books to this 
new system. 


What an inspiring, informative and 
valuable collection of Horticultural/ 
Environmental resources we have in 
our Friends of Geelong Botanic 
Gardens/Meeting Room (perhaps 
5,000 references plus periodicals). 
The individual groups who contribute 


expense, personal and time- 
consuming dedication of members in 
creating this invaluable resource. 
Hence, each group is very aware of 
the problem of SECURITY for their 
library. 


Would members wishing to borrow 
books please remove the card inside 
the back cover, write your name and 
the date on it and file it in the wooden 
box. If there is no card or if it is a 
periodical, please fill in the details with 
your name and date in the black 
folder for that purpose. 


Surprisingly and disturbingly, it has 


in this collection is available for 
borrowing. 


Initially | feel the need to suggest a 
few basic ‘Rules’ for each group to 
pass on to their members: 


Although meeting nights are the 
preferred time for borrowing books, 
the library can be accessed for 
research most week days between 
9.00 am and 4.00 pm (except for the 
third Monday of the month); however, 
it would be a good idea if you ring the 
GBG on 5227 0387 to check first. 


Borrowing of books is only licensed 
according to each group’s rules and 
times (e.g. meeting times) and 


and books only belonging to that 
group. As in public libraries, please 
The following letter has been received return your books exactly on the 
from the librarian of the Friends of 
Botanic Gardens, Meralyn Roberts. 
She has asked that we pass on the 
following to all members on behalf of 


all the eight user groups’ library co- 


on the table within the library 
confines. A book returned to the 
wrong place becomes a ‘missing 
book’ for many weeks/months. Any 


The Sustainables Household Challenge 

The Victorian Government has launched The Sustainables Household 
Challenge—an initiative under the Environmental Sustainability Framework. 
The ten actions promoted as part of the Sustainables Household Challenge 
are: 

. Take four minute power showers—instead of the average 7 minutes 

. Avoid plastic bags, and take reusable ones shopping 

. Turn off lights and appliances when you don’t need them 

. Switch to Green Power by calling your electricity retailer 

. Choose efficient appliances 

. Put your food and plant scraps in a worm farm or the compost 

. Avoid unnecessary packaging 

. Walk, cycle or use public transport—and leave the car at home 

. Grow plants native to your area 
10. Go chemical free when you clean—and use low salt content soap and 
detergent. 
Victorians who sign up to the Challenge at www.dse.vic.gov.au/ 
thesustainables by 30 June 2005 will go into the draw to win a five-day 
luxury eco-retreat near the Grampians. For a copy of the Environmental 
Sustainability Framework, visit www.dse.vic.gov.au or call 136 186. 


to this collection are all very proud of 
their resources and realise the history, 


been assumed by some that any book 


restricted to members of that group— 


shelves from where you took them, or 





...Claire Greenwell 


group, | am sure, will make limited, 
special borrowing procedures for 
special interests and request for loans 
from other groups/individuals. Please 
make contact with your librarian. 


Friends of Geelong Botanic Gardens 
have a very limited number of books 
for loan—most are Reference only. 
Many of our Friends and Gardens’ 
Staff have been excited by the 
addition and accessibility of your 
books—and vice versa we assume. 
We encourage Friends, Garden Staff, 
other groups’ members, students of 
Horticulture and interested members 
of the public to use these books for 
reference (that is, refer to them, 
photocopy, take notes in the confines 
of the library) but they must realise 
the books are NOT FOR LOAN. 


This is a simple message to your 
members: to realise everyone is 
initially conscious and concerned of 
the possibility of books being 
borrowed ad hoc and informally. Each 
of the eight Meeting Room User 
Groups involved has expressed these 
concerns. It is most unlikely we will 
ever have a security system attached 
to each resource!! 


Please co-operate and let your 
members know of our concern for 
confidence in the ‘honesty system’ of 
like-minded people and of sharing our 
resources and subsequently 
increasing awareness of our common 
and complementary interests. KEN 


FOR SALE 
Leica 77mm Televid telescope 
32x wide angle eyepiece 
Leica stay-on carry case 


All in as new condition 


$2,300 


Contact: Craig Morley 5221 4604 
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As we move towards another winter, the initial flush of the autumnal bird movements has passed, but some of the birds making a 
passage through the Geelong area have stayed around. The parrots that come into the Geelong—Bellarine area for the winter, 
Orange-bellied, Swift and Blue-winged parrots, have been noted. Some waders such as Curlew Sandpipers and Sharp-tailed 
Sandpipers were still present at Lake Conneware in early May, which was very late in the season. Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoos 
were passing over the city daily in large numbers. Cattle Egrets were present on the Bellarine Peninsula, where they were rarely 
seen a decade ago. The report of a Peaceful Dove at the Long Forest is unusual—these birds would normally be found north of the 
Divide. There have been several reports of Southern Emu-wrens in the Lake Connewarre are over the past few years. The most 
common habitat of these delightful little birds is amongst coastal heathland, but they also seem at home in the saltmarsh and 
mangroves of the Barwon estuary. It was pleasing to note nine species of raptors reported; the White-bellied Sea-Eagle and 
Collared Sparrowhawk have both been reported more often over the past few years. Lake Lorne and Freshwater Lake continue to 
maintain a large number of water fowl, including Freckled Duck. 


Over the next month, many species will start pairing up and staking out territories for the breeding season. Which species will 
have the first hatchlings? My guess would be the Masked Lapwing, but please report all species’ early attempts to breed. To keep 
an eye on what birds are being seen, check out our web site and click on the Latest Bird Sightings link. 


..Barry Lingham 


Observers were: BAt, Bryant Attwood; DHe, Dean Hewish; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; LP, Lorraine Preston; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; 
MHw, Mark Holdsworth; RBa, Ray Baverstock; RMc, Rob Mackenzie; RP, Bob Preston; VWD, Valda Dedman 


Species 
Stubble Quail 


Hoary-headed Grebe 
Great Crested Grebe 
Darter 


Intermediate Egret 


Cattle Egret 


Black-shouldered Kite 


White-bellied Sea-Eagle 


Brown Goshawk 


Grey Goshawk 
Collared Sparrowhawk 


Australian Hobby 


Black Falcon 


Brolga 


Australian Spotted Crake 
Spotless Crake 


Black-tailed Native-hen 


Number 
1 
1 


870+ 
13 
1 


4 


Date 
23/4 
10/5 


27/4 
27/4 
27/4 


3/5 


10/5 


14/5 


3/5 


12/5 


14/5 
10/5 


28/4 


3/5 


1/5 


9/5 
7/5 


10/5 


2/5 


23/4 


10/5 


Comments 


Lake Merrimu picnic ground. Also 14/5 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. Late for birds to be calling. 


Lake Victoria, in 2 rafts of about 70 and 800 
Lake Victoria 
McLeods Waterholes, Drysdale, an adult female. Also 12/5. 


Lake Connewarre delta, in a flock that flew over the islands and quite 
close to us then flew N over the mainland. 


Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, with black cattle on farmland S of 
reserve. 


E of Mount Anakie, along Old Boundary Road. Juveniles 50 m apart 
on overhead wire, then one flew to perch close to the other. 


Lake Connewarre delta, an adult bird that flew across the lake to land 
on exposed rock near resting water birds. 


Collendina/Point Lonsdale, in dune scrub. It flew to emergent dead 
tree. 


Serendip, a white phase bird. 


Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. It ducked into track-side scrub along 
Casuarina Track. 


Reedy Lake SE, a tawny immature bird on fence post feeding on what 
appeared to be duck remains. 

Lake Connewarre delta, an immature bird unsuccessfully attacking a 
lone Welcome Swallow, quite high up. The Hobby was quite 
persistent with many high-speed passes, each time the swallow 'side- 
stepping’. Both birds must have been totally exhausted. The swallow 
eventually flew down to the ground, where it must have hidden 
amongst vegetation, while the hobby landed on a nearby fence post to 
recover and cool down, with its wings held away from its body. After 
some time the hobby flew off, without a feed. 


Gnarwarre, circling high over Mount Pollock Road, harassed by a 
Nankeen Kestrel. Birds came lower and moved right overhead to 
check the car and observer then circled slowly overhead for almost 10 
minutes. The Falcon had a small animal in claw. 


Bacchus Marsh, flying high over the town. 
Lake Connewarre, in paddock near golf course, Moolap. 


Freshwater Lake, in rushes along S shore. One bird seen, others 
heard. A juvenile present 27/4. 


Buckley Falls Park. Several very brief sightings before the bird came 
out in the open at 08.30 for 30 to 45 seconds. 


Point Henry, near Alcoa entrance. 


Freshwater Lake, feeding along S shore. 


Observer 
MHe 
MHe 


RMc 
RMc 
RMc 


RMc, MHw 


RMc, MHe, DHe 


RMc 


RMc 


RMc 


GMc 
RMc, MHe, DHe 


RMc 


RMc, MHw 


BAt 


MHe, DHe 
BAt 


RMc, MHe, DHe 
BAt 
BAt 


RMc, MHe, DHe 
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Species 
Eastern Curlew 
Common Sandpiper 


Sharp-tailed Sandpiper 


Curlew Sandpiper 


Banded Stilt 


Double-banded Plover 


Black-fronted Doitterel 


Arctic Jaeger 


Peaceful Dove 


Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 


Swift Parrot 
Orange-bellied Parrot 


Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
Powerful Owl 


Barn Owl 


Southern Emu-wren 


Spotted Pardalote 
Striated Pardalote 


Rufous Bristlebird 
White-browed Scrubwren 


Red Wattlebird 


White-eared Honeyeater 


New Holland Honeyeater 
Eastern Spinebill 


Flame Robin 
Pink Robin 


Eastern Yellow Robin 
Crested Shrike-tit 


Golden Whistler 
Restless Flycatcher 


Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 


Australian Magpie 


Zebra Finch 


Diamond Firetail 


Number 


200+ 


200+ 


170 
75+ 


35 
1or2 


Up to 
110 


100 


40+ 
200+ 
50+ 


12-15 


1or2 


1 
Present 


160 


20+ 
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Date Comments Observer 
3/5 Lake Connewarre delta RMc 
3/5 Lower Barwon River, on collapsed mud-bank, about 1 km RMc 
upstream of The Sheepwash. 

3/5 Lake Connewarre delta, mainly clustered in small groups on sand RMc 
flats. A bit late getting away?? 

3/5 Lake Connewarre delta, on sand flats. Largest number | have RMc 
seen for a while. A few birds in or near breeding plumage. 

27/4 Lake Victoria, with Black-winged Stilts at SE lagoons. RMc 

3/5 Lake Connewarre delta, on sand flats. A few birds still showing RMc 
breeding plumage. 

14/5 Serendip GMc 

22/4 St Leonards, about 2 km offshore. At least one was light phase. RMc 
Seen harassing Silver Gull to pick up disgorged food. 

14/5 Long Point, Long Forest, perched in top of tall straggly Exocarpus. DHe 

April Leopold. Flocks of up to 110 seen on 19, 21, 23, 25, 26 and 29 RMc 
April. 

3/4 Highton, heading SW at 14.00. RBa 

9/5 Highton. Most days they fly N around 10.45 and return after 15.00. VWD 

9/5 Highton, flying W over Highton Shopping Centre RBa 

12/5 Jerringot, flying N at 10.35 BAt 

18/5 Geelong Botanic Gardens RP 

23/4 Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, feeding on flowering Banksia GMc 
marginata. 

3/5 Lake Connewarre delta, mostly on islands and near E mainland. RMc, MHw 

10/5 Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, along W boundary. RMc, MHe, DHe 

29/4 Anakie Gorge, a pair perched together, female clutching a Ring- MHe, DHe 
tailed Possum. 

29/4 Geelong-Bacchus Marsh Road, at Rowsley-Exford Road, deadon DHe 
roadside. 

3/5 Lake Connewarre delta, a small party of 2 or 3 birds in thick RMc 
Juncus along edge of lake, 280 m from my original sighting Oct 
1999. 

24/4 Helena Street, Highton RBa 

14/5 Long Forest, the subspecies ornatus (mainland form) with red MHe 
wing-spot. 

8/5 Point Addis, moving beneath parked cars. RP, LP 

12/5 Collendina/ Point Lonsdale, common and widespread in dense RMc 
scrub. 

23/4 Lake Merrimu Picnic Ground, in a single strung-out flock, flying N. MHe, DHe 

27/4 Freshwater Lake, in one flock that flew into eucalypt plantation. RMc 

8/5 Gnarwarre BAt 

10/5 Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, along W boundary. RMc, MHe, DHe 

24/4 Helena Street, Highton, Also 7/5 and 13/5. RBa 

8/5 Highton, first seen for year, much later than usual. Also 12/5 RBa 

10/5 Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, 7 males and 1 brown bird, RMc, MHe, DHe 
immediately SW of reserve. 

10/5 Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, a brown bird in SE corner of RMc, MHe, DHe 
reserve, spotted by DHe. 

12/5 Collendina/ Point Lonsdale, in dense scrub. RMc 

4/5 Queens Park, in riverside trees near footbridge, at 09.00. BAt 

13/4 Helena Street, Highton, a female RBa 

23/4 Lake Merrimu Picnic Ground, in trees in field. MHe 

1/5 Gnarwarre Road, Gnarwarre, collecting insects from walls of BAt 
buildings. 

28/4 Reedy Lake E, 'hover-feeding' over field along Mathews Road. RMc 

12/5 Bellarine Peninsula, in burnt field on McDermotts Road W of RMc 
Drysdale, with 4 Galahs, 12 Magpie-larks and 15 Little Ravens. 

14/5 You Yangs, a flock of about 10 at Drysdale Road and about 20 on RMc 
Sandy Creek Road. 

8/5 Hovells Creek, You Yangs, constructing untidy globular nest in MHe 


Boxthorn, probably a roosting nest. 
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K k Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 


“ “ Bretan Clifford 52221249 bretan@bigpond.net.au 
: Peter Williams 5221 3503 pgw@barwonwater.vic.gov.au 
s k Kate Hill 5229 0941 kateeeeeeee@hotmail.com 


- a Lorraine Phelan 52430636 Iphelan@bigpond.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Belmont Escarpment Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Biodiversity Group (in recess) Claire Greenwell 5243 7047 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Conservation Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Editor Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Librarian Claire Greenwell 5243 7047 
Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Membership Officer Jan Venters 5222 2830 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Web-master Barry Lingham 5255 4291 


JUNE 2005 JULY 2005 


General Meeting: Brian Ibbotson—Digital cameras General Meeting: Prof. David Galloway—Assisted 
Plant Group: Wider Geelong Flora Lecture reproduction for endangered species 

Bird Group: Barry Lingham—Birds’ Nests Plant Group: Workshop meeting 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Little River Earth Excursion: 

Sanctuary. Leader: Melissa Doherty Bird Group: Marilyn Hewish—Birds of North America 
Excursion: Bellarine Peninsula. Leaders: Sue Longmore Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Bannockburn. Leader: 
and Steve Smithyman Gordon McCarthy 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 27 June 2005, 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning to 
5 James Cook Dve Wandana Heights, 3216 —OR—e-mail: lphelan@biqpond.com.au 
For further details phone Lorraine Phelan: 5243 0636 


The latest editions of the following references are recommended: 


Birds: Christidis, L. & Boles, W. (1994) The Taxonomy and Species of Birds of Australia and its Territories, Royal 
Ornithologist Union Monograph 2, RAOU, Melbourne. 

Invertebrates: CSIRO (1991) The Insects of Australia: A Textbook for Students & Research Workers, Vol 1 & 2, MUP, 
Melbourne. 

Mammals: Menkhorst, P.W. (ed.) (1995) A Field Guide to the Mammals of Australia, Oxford University Press, South 
Melbourne. 

Plants: Ross, J.H. & Walsh, N.G. (eds) (2003) A Census of the Vascular Plants of Victoria, Royal Botanic Gardens of 
Victoria, Melbourne. 

Reptiles and Amphibians: Cogger, H. (1992) Reptiles and Amphibians of Australia, Reed Books, Chatswood, NSW. 


DISCLAIMER Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Geelong Botanic Gardens Friends Room. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and 
The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. 
that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. [Melway Map 452 G4] 
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GFNC Web page: 
http://home.vicnet.net.au/~gfnc/ 


e-mail address: 


gfnc@vicnet.net.au 
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June Claire Greenwell 
July Jan Venters 
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